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“(IN ESSENTIALS, UNITY ; IN NON-ESSENTIALS, 
LIBERTY ; IN ALL THINGS, CHARITY.” 

The Unity of the Spirit—that is, the spiritual 
unity of Christ’s people, lies in the Foundation upon 
which they all do build, namely, “ Jesus Christ, 
and Him crucified.” The general union of the 
church is in their union én, and with, their liv- 
ing Head. United in Christ, they are united to 
each other by an inseparable bond, and an inde- 
structible vitality. This principle is embodied 
in the affectionate sentiment, “‘ Grace be with all 
them that /ove the Lord Jesus in sincerity and 
trath.”” And, as Jove is the fruit of faith, we see 
that faith is pre-supposed in the objects of the 
apostle’s holy desire: in other words, “ May 
grace, and all the blessings of the Gospel-cove- 
nant, be with every true believer in the Lord 
Jesus.” Faith, then, is the true bond of union ; 
and saving faith implies fe//owship or union with 
Christ, (‘‘God is faithful, by whom ye were 
called unto the fellowship of his Son,”) and fel- 
lowsh‘p or union with each other, (“ that ye may 
have fellowship with us ; and truly our fellowship 
is with the Father, and with His Son Jesus 
Christ.””) This intimate union is also called 
“the fellowship of the Spirit ” (Phil. ii. 1,) that 
is, it is a spiritual union, the union of renewed 
hearts filled with the love of God, the faith of 
Jesus, and the power of the Holy Spirit. More- 
over, the distinguishing feature of the redeemed 
subjects of our heavenly King, is—not forms and 
ceremonies, not outward modes of church govern- 
ment, not the order of its ministers ; but--‘‘ the 
kingdom of God is righteousness, and peace, and 
joy in the Holy Ghost.” 

Now this is strictly in harmony with the grand 
characteristic of the Gospel dispensation. As 
our Saviour was the great promise of preceding 
dispensations, so the Com/forter is that of the 
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present, to abide with us for ever. The dispen- 
sation of forms and ceremonies, of types and 
sacrifices, wherein every item was prescribed with 
the most minute accuracy, even to the knobs upon 
the lamps, and the various coverings for the 
tabernacle,—the order of the priesthood, its 
duties and authority,—all these have fulfilled 
their purposes, as bearing upon the promised 
Messiah, and, when Jesus came and triumphed, 
for ever passed away. The peculiar church- 
government and national uniformity, which ex- 
isted amongst the Jews, were necessary, in order 
to keep the family of David secure and unmixed, 
and to teach the future work and offices of our 
great High Priest. But the necessity has passed 
away; and, under the brighter teaching of the 
Holy Ghost, our worship and vital union is . 
spiritual. Qur Lord plainly tells us this, in His 
syeech to the woman of Samaria. She was a sort 
of Ritualist in her own way, and strenuous for 
tlie claims of her church, and was anxious to have 
| the question decided, “Which is the true 
| church ? where is the proper place to worship ?” 
Qur Lord replies, ““ Woman, believe me, the 
hour cometh, when ye shall neither in this moun- 
tain, nor yet in Jerusalem, worship the Father : 
but the hour cometh, and now is, when the true 
worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit 
and in truth ; for the Father seeketh such to wor- 
ship Him : God is aspirit ; and they that worship 
Him must worship Him in spirit and in truth.” 

This, then, is real worship. Outward forms 
are nought in themselves. The essence of real 
religion is “‘ to worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth.” 

In accordance with this, our Lord laid down 
no rules for church-government ; but rather left 
to His people the liberty of adapting the outward 
mode and expression, the accidents and’ exter- 
nals, of public worship, to the circumstances or 
expediency of time and place. Now, let us re- 
member, that the apostle’s main object was to 
preach the Gospel, to gather the elect out of the 
world, and to associate them together in churches 
for spiritual worship. It is profitable to observe, 
in the history of the Jews, how Divine Provi- 
dence was gradually preparing a platform for the 
Christian church. Lightfoot tells us, and Litton 
works it out in his Bampton Lectures, that, when 
the Jews were in captivity, and deprived of the 
temple-worship, then synagogues arose. After 
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the return from Babylon, these synagogues were 
continued, and existed in all places throughout 
the Roman empire where Jews were to be found. 


| 
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Gotthold, at the time had in his hand a lemon, 
from which h> had just pared a thin and trans- 


parent peel. Presenting it to him, he said: 


Mark, again ; that the great feature of the syna- | Only in the surfave skin, and not in the white 
gogue-worship was verbal and homiletic, in con- | below, is the strong fragrance of this fruit con- 
trast with that of the temple, which was sacrifi | tained. And the same, be assured, is the case 


cial and ceremonial. And the inspired apostles 
found a model for the Christian church ready to 
their hands in the existence and structure of 
synagogues, where preaching was the all-impor- 
tant element ; purposely eschewing the used-up 
and now-useless forms and sacrifices of the temple. 

These are not matters of opinion, but simple 
facts. And, with these facts in remembrance, 
how can any man, with a grain of common-sense, 
insist upon one form of government as more Di- 
vine than another, or desire to see in the govern- 
ment of the church some analogy to an effete 
system of sacrifices, priesthood, and exclusive- 
ness, such as that of the temple worship. Let 
us adhere each to his own system, as manfully 
and zealously as may be, provided always that 
that system be judicious, socially beneficial, and 
not opposed by the Holy Scriptures ; but let us 
not forget that Union is independent of systems 
and ecclesiastical forms, and that believers are 
united in Christ by the indwelling power of the 
Spirit in their hearts. I will give place to no 
man in affectionate and grateful regard to my 
own church ; and, consistent with this, I delight 
to love all my fellow-believers in Jesus, of what- 
ever denomination they be. Ourspiritual union 
with our Head is higher, and far above mere out- 
ward forms and church distinctions. 

Would to God, that the various sections of the 
church of Christ might see the value and neces- 
sity of this universal spiritual union! Such an 
union would be strength indeed. Satan knows 
this, and has been laboring with too great suc- 
cess to promote suspicion, separation, jealousy, 
and misunderstanding amongst those who are 
brethren. Oh, for such a brave and holy phalanx 
of all true believers, to march, as it were, shoulder 
to shoulder, and heart to heart, against the cita- 
dels of Sin and Ignorance throughout the world ! 
All washed in the same blood, all clothed in the 
same robes of Christ’s righteousness, all filled 
with the same Holy Spirit of God, all led by the 
same Captain—the church of Christ would then 
realise the inspired description, “ Fair as the 
m ar as the sun, and terrible as an army 
with Danners !’—B. A. Marshall. 


THE LEMON PEEL. 


A simple but pious man complained to Gott- 
hold that in conversing with God, he often felt 
at a loss for words. Although, said he, on other 
occasions I have no difficulty in making myself 
understood, still, I can never find such language 
for my God as His Majesty, the confidence I 
place in Him, and the greatness of my necessities, 
seem to me to require. 


with your prayer. However thin and meagre 
may be the language in which it may be express. 
ed, the fragrance. of its fervent piety is strong 
enough to pierce the clouds. Words, without 
faith and devotion, are useless, like the white 
under-skin of this fruit; but faith and devotion, 
without words, are not despised by Him who 
knows the heart. Hjaculatory prayers are the 
most powerful means of dispelling the troubles 
of the mird. A single sigh, breathed from the 
bottom of a burthened heart, is a loud ery in the 
ear of God. Our prayers are most fervent when 
the lips are silent and the tongue at rest. No 
doubt words are sometimes needful in prayer; 
but it is on our own account (that when we pray, 
we may know what we have prayed for), and 
never on God’s, to whom our wants are already 
known. Nay, He sometimes leaves us to feel 
the lack of words, for the very purpose of wean- 
ing us from dependiag on ourselves and our 
ability, more than on Him and His grace. Do 
in future as King David did, who, you will con- 
fess, knew the art of prayer. When he con- 
versed with God, and was dissatisfied with the 
way in which he did it, he exclaimed: “And 
what can David say more unto Thee, for Thou 
Lord God knowest ‘Phy servant.” (2 Sam. vii. 
20.) If you cannot find expressions, cast your 
heart, with all its concerns, into the bosom of 
your God, and He will read in it what you wish 
to say. 

My God Thou art a Spirit ; grant that I may 
worship “Thee in spirit and in truth.” (John iv. 
24.) 


Divine Protection through extraordinary dan- 
gers; experienced by Jacob and Elizabeth 
Goff and their family, during the Irish Re 
bellion in 1798. By D. W. Gorr. 


The following narrative displays the remarka- 
ble preservation experienced by a family in Ire- 
land, who, relying on the gracious protecting 
care of the Almighty for deliverance from lawless 
men, refused either to resort to arms in their own 
defence, or to quit the perilous post of duty. 

The Christian disposition of meekness and for- 
bearance, strengthened by a holy courage and 
firmness, proved in this instance, as in many 
others, the means, under the divine blessing, of 
safety amid circumstances of extraordinary trial. 
On the other hand, the declaration of our Lord 
and Saviour is often fulfilled, that they who take 
the sword shall perish by it. The wrathful and 
violent, whether individuals or nations, frequent- 
ly bring destruction on themselves, while the 
gentle and inoffensive are preserved unhurt. 
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Dinah W. Goff, having occasionally related to 
her young friends some of the striking incidents, 
of which she was a witness during the Rebel- 
lion in Ireland, has often been requested to com- 
mit the account to paper, that it might not be 
forgotten. As the result of her kind compliance 
with this request, the following pages are offered 
to her friends and the public. 


Such as desire to obtain further information, 
on the deep sufferings and memorable deliver- 
ances of Friends more generally at that distress- 
ing period, will find them related in a small 
interesting volume, published in 1825, and en- 
titled “‘ The Principles of Peace Exemplified in 
the conduct of the Society of Friends in Ire- 
land, during the Rebellion of the year 1798. By 
Thomas Hancock, M. D.” 
















































who alone can protect, and who has promised to 
preserve those that put their trust in him. 

The estate and spacious mansion, called Hore- 
town, occupied by my parents Jacob and Eliza- 
beth Goff and the family, were situated about ten 
miles from each of the towns of Wexford and 
New Ross. The rebels formed two camps, at 
Carrickburn and Corbett Hill, one on each side 
of the house, at distances of two and five miles 
from it. This central position caused a constant 
demand on us for provisions, with which the in- 
surgents were daily supplied, and they often said 
that they spared the lives of the family for that 
purpose. 

A day or two after the commencement of the 
Rebellion, two carts were brought to our door, 
and the cellars emptied of all the salt provisions, 
beer, cider, &c., which were taken off to the 
camp. Fourteen beautiful horses were turned 
out of my father’s stables, and mounted in the 
yard by two or more of the rebels on each. 
Some, which had not been trained, resisted by 
plunging; but their riders soon subdued them, 
running their pikes into them, and otherwise 
' : using great cruelty. Much of our cattle they 

It was about the middle of the Fifth month, | a}so “took off, and ratty were sent each week 
1798, that the county of Wexford, in Ireland,| from the camp at Carrickburn, to have a cow 
became a scene of open rebellion, headed by| and some sheep killed, which were sent for at 
B H—, a protestant gentleman, and two| stated times. 

Roman Catholic priests, John Murphy and Philip| Soon after the general rising and arming of 
Roche.* The aims of the insurgents were vari- | the people in the county of Wexford,* we were 
ous; some were more cruelly disposed than} roysed one morning by the sound of cannon at 
others ; all determined to liberate themselves by|, distance, and quickly heard that there had 
force of arms from the unequal yoke, as they|peen an engagement at a place called “The 
believed it, of the British Government, and to| Three Rocks,” on the mountains of Forth, near 
become a free people ; some to bring all Ireland | Wexford, between the yeomanry and the rebels. 
to Vatholicism, &e. : After a severe conflict, the former were put to 

About ten days before the rebellion broke} fight, with great loss of life ; sixty or seventy 
out, a Roman Catholic gentleman, who resided | were buried in one grave. 
near, called on my father, and desired to speak Tin’ ol : —_—S ee 
to him in private. He then informed him that the en tid y Saar Z t So a 
county would, in the course of a few days, be ina off “a . th aa nd oa d pe y oa 
state of general insurrection. My father replied | ° o he f hed > » ot ai ht “: their 
that he could not credit it, for that he had fre- sere rey 1 ha thei, f he nd 7 oo 

uently heard such rumors. The gentleman as-|°"")”" y Chey Somes Cees eee eee ae Sere 
4 hn teek fen oa and seven or eight children, had been turned out 
sared him that he knew certainly it would be 20, of their comfortable home, and had also fled for 
and that he had procured a vessel, now lying at f Sitad, chime @ affecti 
Duncannon, to convey himself and family to|*®vS® 6 my father s, where they were allection- 
, o y | ately received. We had all retired to rest when 
Wales, and that, asa friend, he gladly offered y ' ‘ 
oa . these young officers arrived. The thankfulness 
accommodation to our household. My father £ the; at its tad ee 
thanked him for this act of friendship, but said sa a ee i anata a ie 
that it felt to him a matter of great importance = Sectsd and 7 . Siatele a dih - 
to remove from the position allotted him by Pro- | “UC? ##ected, and immediately ee Se 
: P . y on the bended knee, for the preservation of their 
vidence, yet that he would consider of it, and Gilten er tie dite tos ee 
consult his wife. After having endeavored to nthiel te i h a holin fr iy ao 
seek best wisdom, my dear parents concluded |'™*'7°° ' Mie House, Aiding trom room to room, 
that it was right for them to remain at home,} ~, ;.; 
placing their dependance and confidence in Him 


ai. 


It has often occurred to me that I ought to 
leave some little memorial, of the preservation 
extended by our Heavenly Father to my beloved 
parentsand the family, as well as of the remarkable 
faith and patience with which they were favored, 
under circumstances of a very peculiar and dis- 
tressing character. 








* Keightley remarks: “It was in the county of 
Wexford that the Rebellion really raged—a county 
which would probably have renained at rest, had not 
the people been goaded into rebellion by the cruelties 
inflicted by the military and the self-styled loyalists. 
It was here only that priests appeared among the 
rebels, and that murders on a large scale were perpe- 
trated by them.”—Hist. of England, vol. iii. 





* Marphy was a chief instigator to cruelty and 
murder; he pretended to catch the flying bullets of 
the royalist troops, but was at length killed by a 


cannon ball. Roche, though more humane, was final- 
ly hung. 
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sometimes under the beds; as there was a fre- 
quent search for arms and Orangemen by the 
rebels. Some of the chiefs of these, having in- 
formation of their being with us, called, demand- 
ing them to surrender, and offering them the 
United Irishmen’s oath. This, however, they 
resolutely refused, saying they had taken the 
oath of allegiance to their sovereign but a few 
days before, and would never perjure themselves. 
On this, one of the rebels laid his hand on his 
sword, and in great irritation said, were it not 
for the respect they had for Mr. Goff, and that 
they did not wish tospill blood in his hall, their 
lives should be the forfeit of their refusal. At 
length my cousins left our house by night, in- 
tending to make their way to Ross, and took 
shelter in the cottage of an old Roman Catholic 
nurse employed by the family ; but by her they 
were betrayed, and handed over to the rebels, 
who took them prisoners to the camp. The 
lives of these. young men were, however, re- 
markably preserved, after they had endured 
much hardship in prison. 

Two Roman Catholic men-servants, belonging 
to our family, and lodging in the house, were 
compelled to join the rebels to save their lives ; 
and were armed with pikes—the first we had 
seen. Qn my dear mother’s hearing of their 
having these weapons, she sent to let them know 
she could not allow anything of the kind to be 
brought into the house; so each night they left 
them outside the door. They behaved quietly 
and respectfully throughout, generally returning 
home at the close of the day. 

The rebels set fire to the houses of many Pro- 
testants; and in the morning after the general 
rising, a Roman Catholic family, seven in num- 
ber, came from Enniscorthy, apparently in great 
distress, saying they had left the town on fire. 
They received shelter and hospitable entertain- 
ment from my dear parents, and remained with 
us the whole time. My mother often remarked, 
with reference to her large family, that provi- 
sions from day to day were so wonderfully 
granted, that they seemed, like the cruse of oil 
and the barrel of meal, never-failing. 

About twenty persons surrounded our dinner 
table each day, besides those in the kitchen, 
four of whom were members of our Society; 
which my mother considered a great advantage 
at thatawful period. She frequently said that 
‘hinds’ feet” appeared to be given her, in being 
enabled with extraordinary ease to get through 
the numerous household duties that then de- 
volved upon her. Thus the gracious promise 
was verified in her experience :—“ As thy days 
so shall thy strength be.” 

A rebel once inquired of her, ‘“‘ Madam, do 
you think we shall gain the day?” Feeling it to 
be a serious question, after a pause she replied, 
“The Almighty only knows.’’ He answered, 
“You are right, madam; have a good heart, 
not a hair of your head shall be hurt; but when 
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this business is over, the Quakers are all to be 
driven down into Connaught, where the land is 
woith about twopence an acre, and you will have 
to till that, and live on it as you can.” My 
mother smiled and said—‘‘ Give us a good por- 
tion, for we have a large family.” 

Hannah and Arabella (afterward Fennell) with 
Dinah W. Goff, aged about thirty, nineteen and 
fourteen, were the only daughters at home at this 
time. The two former usually walked three 
miles on First-days to the meeting-house at 
Forrest, accompanied by two of the women ser- 
vants, though they frequently met with inter- 
ruptions on the way. 

One day some of the people said, as they 
passed the Roman Catholic chapel, ‘“ How they 
dare us by going through the streets! If they 
persist, they shall be taken and dragged to the 
altar of the chapel, and suffer the penalty of 
their obstinacy.” But my sisters passed quietly 
on. On one of these occasions, they remarked 
that astrange dog accompanied them; it fol- 
lowed them for some miles, and when they got 
safe home could not be induced to enter the 
house, but went away. This circumstance, 
though simple, seemed remarkable at the time. 
I fully believe that their minds were not resting 
on outward help, but on that Omnipotent arm 
which was mercifully underneath to sustain. 
They were enabled regularly to pursue their 
way, and to unite with the few Friends that were 
permitted to meet, remarking those opportunities 
as being peculiarly solemn. Our dear parents 
would gladly have joined them, but were unable 
from the infirmities of age to walk so far, and 
had no horses left to draw a carriage. 

The family were always assembled for the pur- 
pose of reading the Scriptures, after the fatigues 
of the day were over; and one evening, a priest 
coming in, as he often did at other times, per- 
haps to see what we were doing, remarked on 
the quietude which prevailed. My mother said 
it was usually the case when the hurry of house- 
hold cares had ceased. He said he came with 
good news—that we were now all of one religion 
the world over. My mother then inquired what 
it was, as she believed there was only one true 
religion? He replied, that an edict from the 
Pope had arrived, and that it proclaimed the 
universal Roman Catholic religion, adding that 
it was high time for her to put up the cross. 
She asked what he meant by the cross? He 
said, “ Put up the outward sign on yourself 
and your children.” She answered, *‘ That they 
should never do; but she was thankful in be- 
lieving that her Heavenly Father was enabling 
her to bear the cross, and that she trusted He 
might be pleased to continue to do so to the 
end.” I was standing near him at the time, 
when he put his arms round me and said, “My 
dear child, we shall have you all to ourselves ; 
and, placing his hand on my father’s shoulder, 


‘he said, ‘Mr. Goff, you shall be one of our head 
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senators.” This unhappy man, we afterwards 
heard, lost his life in attacking a Protestant gen- 
tleman, on whose kindness and hospitality he 
had thrown himself, when his own house was 
burnt down by the English troops. To us he 
was uniformly kind, and we thought his atten- 
tion might, under Providence, have had some 
influence on the minds of the rebels. 

Many hundreds were daily on our lawn, and 
our business was to hand them food as they de- 
manded it. Their fatigue and the heat of sum- 
mer being exhausting, large tubs of milk and 
water were placed at the hall and back doors, 
with great quantities of bread and cheese. The 
servants were frequently obliged to stay up all 
night to bake bread for them, and my mother 
and sisters often made their hands bleed in cut- 
ting the bread and cheese: if not cut up, they 
would carry off whole loaves and cheeses at the 
ends of their pikes. They took carving-knives 
and others of large size from the pantry to 
fasten on poles, thus converting them into de- 
structive weapons: on seeing which, my mother 
had the remainder carefully locked up after the 
meals. At times they gave us dreadful details 


, 


of their own cruelty, and of the agonies of the 
sufferers, to the great distress of my sisters and 
myself. One day, after a battle, they related many 
such acts, and said they had had good fun the 
day before with the fine young officers, by tick- 
ling them under the short ribs with their pikes, 
making them writhe and cry out bitterly. 


[-was 
handing them food at the time, and could not 
refrain from bursting into tears, throwing down 
what I had in my hand, and running away into 
the house. 

Wewere greatly struck by observing that, how- 
ever outrageously a party might come, there were 
generally some among them who were disposed 
to promote peace. Such would say, ‘ You ought 
not to treat them so—the poor ladies who have 
been up all night making bread for you with 
their own hands.’”’ One morning a most violent 
party advanced, yelling and swearing hideously, 
like savages intent on rapine, so that we fully be- 
lieved they had formed some wicked design ; but 
two young men, who looked sorrowful and alarmed 
on our behalf, though perfect strangers, came 
forward, requesting we might all withdraw and 
shut the door, as they could not but dread the 
consequences if the party were allowed to enter 
the house. The young men stationed themselves 
on the steps of the hall-door, drew their great 
cavalry swords, and, flourishing them, declared 
that no one should pass; pleading for us in the 
most kind and energetic manner—“ Why would 
you injure Mr. Goff and his family, who are 
doing all they can, feeding and providing for 
you?” After along struggle the company re- 
linquished their evil purpose. The young men 
were quite overcome with the exertion and heat : 
my father warmly thanked them, and gave them 
silk handkerchiefs to wipe their faces, inquiring 
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their names—one of them was called Denis 

of Gorey. On that occasion, many wicked-look- 
ing women were outside, evidently waiting for 
plunder; and, when disappointed, they made 
frightful faces, and shook their hands at us as we 
stood at the windows. One of them was heard 
to say when they withdrew, ‘“ You are a set of 
chicken-hearted fellows !’’ 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 
HU MILITY—CHARIT Y—FORBEARANCE. 
Union City, Indiana, 5th month, 1858. 

When the wise king flourished and the people 
enjoyed the smiles of a kind Providence, he was 
a humble, prayerful man ; sensible of his inability 
to judge rightly between man and man, or dis- 
charge, uprightly, daily duties without divine as- 
sistance. The forepart of his history furnishes 
some bright examples of the great benefit of 
humble, earnest prayer. Through the good 
providence of God, we are furnished with many 
excellent proverbs which bear his name, and 
amongst the choice ones may be found this sen- 
timent : ‘* Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth ; 
and let not thy heart be glad when he stumbleth, 
lest the Lord see it, and it displease him.” We 
see, in every contest, whether in church or State, 
an innate principle in man which desires con- 
quest; and is it not equally true when, in the 
course of their struggles, either party seems at 
any time to gain ever so little the advantage of 
the other, that this little difference gives tone 
and strength to expressions which wound our 
fellow, and kindle in his breast fresh zeal to 
vindicate his cause? Thus, | apprehend, con- 
tentions are increased and their continuance pro- 
longed, to the great hurt of both parties, which 
otherwise might be amicably settled, to the re- 
lief and satisfaction of all interested, and brother- 
ly love restored. Were we, in our zeal to main- 
tain a favorite position, more careful to keep to 
the pointings of our Divine head, obey with a 
ready mind his dictates, regardless of that finger 
which may be pointed by the over-zealous and 
imprudent ones, and become clothed with the 
meekness of Christ, should we not find his gar- 
ment sufficiently large, not only to cover our 
weakness and short-comings, but to make a 
favorable impression on the minds of others, 
|and thus our usefulness be extended, to the 
| gladdening of many hearts? “ When the Lord 
| bringeth back the captivity of his people, Jacob 

| shall rejoice and Israel shall be glad.” 

George Washington gave this excellent advice 
to his soldiers on the surrender of Cornwallis : 
“« Let no sensations of satisfaction forthe triumphs 
|you have gained induce you to insult a fallen 

foe; let no shouting, no clamorous huzzah in- 
‘crease their mortification ; it is sufficient that we 
witness their humiliation.” To rejoice at the 
expense of our fellow, even should that person 
be our enemy, is unmanly and unchristian, and 
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always unsafe; for not unfrequently afterwards | 
we learn, to our great mortification, that we had | 
not gained the half we thought we had; also, 

that our boasted performances had been very 

imperfect. If we have Truth on our side, and 

the God of truth and rightheousness smiles upon 

our labors for the support of his cause, does not 

this call for an increase of watchfulness, humility, 

brotherly kindness and charity? For it is neither 

might, nor strength, nor power, but the spirit of 

our God that brings peace and prosperity amongst 

his people. 

We readily condemn that self-esteem, which 
caused Jonah to have more regard for his own 
reputation as a true prophet, than forthe salvation 
of the Ninevites, and equally that same selfishness 
which caused him to mourn overa plant that 
sprung up in the night, and perished in a night; 
yet, cannot we trace something of the same spirit 
in ourselves; a spirit tenacious for our respecta- 
ble judgment, when conviction tells us that a 
little more of the spirit of Christ would be far 
better? We believe our peace principles are 
godlike, and emanated from his pure nature, and 
was fully exhibited in the daily walk of Christ 
when on earth; we wish them to be embraced 
and practised by the world, that the whole 
family of man may live in peace and enjoy one 
brotherhood; ought we not, then, to labor dili- 
gently in our several meetings of church disci- 
pline to maintain the unity of the spirit, which 
is the bond of peace, and thus hold up to the 
world that standard of government by which the 
differences among men may be speedily and 
amicably settled? ‘See that none render evil 
for evil unto any man, but ever follow that which 
is good, both among yourselves and to all men :” 
and the God of peace sanctify us wholly, and 
preserve us blameless unto the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. A FRIEND TO PEACE. 


For Friends’ Review. 
THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. 


‘The humble, meek, merciful, just, pious, and de- 
vout souls, are every where of one religion ; and when 
death has taken off the mask, they will know one 
another, though the divers liveries they wear here 
make them strangers.” — W. Penn. 

How saddening is the reflection that “ the 
divers liveries’ should make the wearers of 
them not only strangers, but too frequently 
enemies to each other ! 

The proposition that Quakerism is the opposite 
of Sectarianism, I suppose no Friend is prepared 
to deny. If, then, its correctness be admitted, 
let us not shrink from the consequences of a 
strict adherence to it in treating with others as 
well as with our fellow members. But although 
it may be admitted as an axiom by many among 
us, some others may at first sight regard it dif- 
ferently, and anticipating the necessity of taking 
the apostle’s advice “to be ready always to give 
an answer to every man that asketh a reason,”’ &c. 
I propose extending the inquiry in relation to it. 
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Lexicographers define the word “ sect,” “a 
denomination which dissents from an established 
church.” Such, then, of course, as admit that 
definition to be correct, but insist that the Church 
of Rome is the established church, will regard all 
Protestants as dissenters, and consequently sec- 
tartans ; such again as look upon the Church of 
England as the established church will regard all 
dissenters from 7¢ as sectarians. 

The writings of early Friends are full of evi- 
dence that it was not their design to dissent from 
the only church that could be considered really es- 
tablished by Christ, but rather to adhere to it and 
invite all others to submit to a preparation and 
come into it also. But they could not regard 
the Church of Rome or the Church of England, 
as representing exclusively the church which 
Christ had built and remains the head of, because 
the Pope was regarded as the head of one, 
and the reigning sovereign the head of the 
other, and both were acknowledged to have de- 
generated from the piety and spirituality of the 
primitive body, advocating doctrine, opposed to 
the doctrine of the Lord Jesus, especially as it 
regards the freedom of the gospel ministry, and 
aiming at un-churching all other churches. 
George Fox says: ‘“ The church is tLe pillar and 
ground of truth, made up of living stones, living 
members, a spiritual household, which Christ 
was the head of.” The definition given by Bar- 
clay, (Prop. x. Sec. i.) agrees substantially with 
the above; he says: “‘ The church, then, accord- 
ing to the grammatical signification of the word 
as it is read in the Holy Scriptures, signifies an 
assembly or gathering of many into one place; 
for the substantive ‘ ecclesia”? [church] comes 
from the word ‘ eccaleo,” I call out of, aud origi- 
nally from ‘“ caleo,”’ I call ; and indeed, as this 
is the grammatical sense of the word, so also is 
it the real and proper signification of the thing, 
the church being no other thing but the society, 
gathering, or company of such as God had called 
out of the world and worldly spirit, to walk in 
his light and life. * * * There may be many 
mewbers of this catholic or universal church, both 
among heathens, Turks, Jews and all the several 
sorts of Christians, men and women of integrity 
and simplicity of heart ; who though blinded in 
some things in their understandings, * * * yet 
become true members of this Catholic Church.” 
From such a church early Friends did not dis- 
sent, but adhered toit with admirable faithfulness; 
therefore their little society could not be called 
a sect, nor the members of it sectarians. 

Neither does there appear anythiug in these 
definitions of the word *‘ church’’ to warrant us 
in believing that those conspicuous Friends aimed 
at monopolizing the term, and applying it to their 
own little band exclusively, but the very reverse ; 
the quotations given from Barclay and Penn may 
be deemed sufficient on that point. 

Such then appears to have been one of the 
fundamental principles of Primitive Quakerism. 
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If any association of professors has sprung up 
since, that seeks to limit the bounds of the church 
to the pale of a particular society, the members 
of it may be sectarians, but it would appear an 
unwarrantable perversion of terms to call them 
Quakers. 

Again, the essential unity and purity of “ the 
body of Christ,”’ are what the visible church had 
departed from when it lapsed into papacy ; ies 
one man system ;) to its primitive state it had 
measurably returned under the “ Reformation,” 
in which the foremost men “have only lopt off 
the branches, but retain and plead earnestly for 
the same root from which these branches have 
sprung.” It was the aim of early Friends to 
work for a more complete restoration to gospel 
purity and spirituality, and to strike at the very 
root of the evil they deprecated ; viewing their 
labors in this light, we can appreciate the say- 
ings of one of them (Life of Dewsbury, p. 5.) 
“We are not persons that have shot up out of 
the old root into another appearance, as one sect 
{mark the word] hath done out of another, till 
many are come up one after another, the ground 
still remaining the same out of which they all grew ; 
but that very ground hath ben shaken and is 
shaking, destroyed and destroying, removed and 
removing in us. And the root of Jesse hath been 
made manifest in us, and we have been trans- 
planted by the everlasting power of life, and a 
real change brought forth in us, out of and 
separated from that spirit wherein the world 
lives and worships, into another spirit, into which 
nothing which is of this world can enter.’ An 
impression of this nature having taken deep hold, 
having indeed become a principle of action in 
the minds of early Friends, we need not be 
surprised, that they made war in righteousness 
with what was corrupt every where ; and they saw 
no inconsistency in judgment beginning at what 
was reputed to be “ the house of God.” At one 
blow, therefore, under the conduct of their holy 
Commander, who promised to lead his followers 
by his spirit into all truth, and doubtless both 
as regards their worship and their discipliue, 
“ they levelled all distinctions of laity and clergy, 
so-called ; as having sprung up in and spread 
over the visible church, just in proportion as a 
worldly spirit took the place of that heavenly 
influence, under which it was first gathered.” 
* * * «Then [as first gathered] Christ was all 
in all; and the hands or the head could not say 
to the feet ‘We have no need of you,’ but every 
member had his own responsible station. * * * 
This was truly primitive and apostolical.” * * 

“In attempting to level a distinction so un- 
scriptural as that of laity and clergy, Friends 
struck at the root of all lordliness in church 
government, * * at such a ministry as having 
man’s appointment for its foundation assumed to 
itself exclusive privileges. Such principles as are 
involved in these questions have at length taken 
strong hold on the attention of a large portion 






of the community of the present day ; and it be- 
hoves those who would be accounted spiritual, and 
who from conscientious motives are desirous of 
adding their weight in favor of such a position, 
to search diligently into the origin of those 
views, towards which the eyes of all parties are 
more or less directed; which sooner or later 
must prevail, in the ordering of divine wisdom 
and providence ; promising to be productive of 
changes in the condition and circumstances of 
the church of our Redeemer, to which few can 
look forward with indifference.”’ 

If these sentiments are acknowledged to be 
correct, and to have been those of early Friends 
in these particulars, the disclosure of a tendency 
to disavow them, directly or indirectly, within 
our borders, or elsewhere, might well occasion 
anxiety to serious minds. H. M. 


A NOBLE BEQUEST. 


Charles MeMickin went to Cincinnati about 
1803, penniless. He became a flat boatman, and 
died recently, worth a million of dollars. He 
has bequeathed to the corporation of that city 
the sum of $300,000 for the foundation of two 
Free Universities, one for boys and the other for 
girls. Orphan children between the ages of five 
and fourteen are to be received, supported and 
educated out of the funds of the Colleges. Those 
who may remain in either institution until the 
age of eighteen, are to be bound out to some 
useful occup:tion, their inclinations towards par- 
ticular branches of trale to be invariably con- 
sulted. Pupils who develop marked talents are 
to be professionally educated. The course of 
instruction is to range from rudimentary prinei- 
ples to the full college course. Orphans who 
shall thus be reared and educated, and shall in- 
termarry, from the male to the female institution, 
or, vice versa, are to receive at the date of mar- 
riage, a loan not exceeding $500, at six per cent. 
interest. No other restriction is placed upon 
the conduct of the institutions, than that the 
Protestant Bible shall be used in both as a book 
of instruction. The number of pupils is to be 
left to the direction of the city authorities. 


FAITH AND LOVE. 


Once, Faith and Love being kindled in a heart, 
Awhile the twain contended ; Love’s warm lips 
Speaking on this wise,—“ Send some trial, Lord ! 
Some cross to bear, some foe to be o’ercome, 
While angels and archangels, saints and fiends, 
Look on and see thee glorified by me.” 

But Faith, rebuking, answered, “ Tremble then, 
To pray for cross or foe, lest so being taught 
Thy feebleness, and overcome of both, 

Thou dare to murmur at thy prayer’s fulfilment, 
Say rather, ‘I am treacherous and weak ; 
Prosperous, I do forget thee ; and corrected, 
Weary of discipline. Be patient still, 

O patient God! ignorant of myself, 

I am well known of thee. Send what thou wilt, 
Gladness or grief, so thou prepare my heart 
For either.’ ” 
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“T will follow Thee,” said Love, 
‘“‘Where’er thou goest. Along those loftier paths | 
Lighted by thy near presence, O my sun! 
High mountainous ways whereon no shadow falls | 
Of human hope, affection, or desire, 
Where all being left for thee, thou fillest all, 
There, treading close upon thy steps, I'll come, 
Breaking with violent hands whatever chains 
May hold me back.” 


Faith whispered, “ Any path 

Marked by Thy hand is high enough for me ; 

Not lightly would I part with gifts of Thine, 

Nor do I care to strip life bare of promise, 

Casting my future, like uncounted treasure, 

Blindly away: for I am ignorant— 

Not having heard Thy clear, commanding voice; 

If this would pleasure Thee. Yet do I offer 

All Thou hast given, again. Take what Thou wilt, 

Leave what Thou wilt. Heed not my blind desires, 

But work Thy will in me. Step after step, 

Help me to follow, never asking where, 

Teach me that calm obedience which makes heaven, 

Which shapes our life and rounds it to perfection. 

For if I daily do fulfil Thy will, 

No doubt Thou wilt fulfil Thy will in me, 

And so fulfilling wilt set free my soul 

From useless cares, and make Thy service freedom. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace whose mind 

Is staid on Thee, because he trusteth in Thee.” 
—The Churchman. Epita May. 


FRIENDS’ REVIEW. 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTH MONTH 29, 1858. 





RESTORATION TO THE SociETY.—When we 
announced, in the Eleventh month last, the dis- 
solution of “Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti- 
Slavery Friends,” and the relinquishment of all 
their separate meetings, the earnest hope was ex- 
pressed that many of those who had been long 
estranged from the bosom of Society might be 
restored to it. We could not doubt that Friends 
generally in Indiana felt a disposition to welcome 
the return of their brethren, in whom there had 
been no departure from the doctrines or testi- 
monies of our religious profession. Our antici- 
pations, it seems, have already been realized. A 
Western correspondent, in a letter dated the 18th 
inst., thus refers to the subject :-— 


“It is always gratifying to the true friends of 
our religious Society to hear of the healing of 
breaches amongst us; it will therefore be plea- 
sant to know that the Friends who left Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, on account of the difficulty on 
the anti-slavery question, are nearly all restored 
to the body of Friends. As thou art aware, they 
discontinued their separate meetings last autumn, 
since which time many of them in different locali- 
ties have been received again into membership. 
At a recent Monthly Meeting fourteen were re- 
eeived, and the consent of the meeting was given 
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to the reception of some others who had been 
disowned at that meeting, but had since removed 
to other meetings. There are very few in any 
place who have not returned, and I think a short 
time will restore the last one of them, except a 
few who have abandoned the principles of 
Friends. 

“ Thus this sore difficulty, which has cost some 
of us many a bitter cup, appears happily closed, 
and I trust it will be a warning to Friends onall 
hands to exercise more forbearance towards each 
other on all matters of minor consideration, 
and, if possible, avoid contentions. We have 
sorrowfully realized the truth of the text, ‘ Where 
envying and strife is, there is confusion and every 
evil work.’ I think we shall more than ever 


realize how good it is for brethren to dwell 
together in unity ; for as none who have not been 
overtaken in such differences can realize the 
scattering tendency of dissensions, so, on the other 
hand, those who never were tried in this way can 
scarcely realize the consolations felt when they 
are brought to a satisfactory close.” 


Memoirs OF WILLIAM AND NATHAN Hunt. 
—We learn from the publishers that the edition 
recently published, consisting of twelve hundred 
and fifty copies, of this valuable little book, is 
exhausted. A second edition will be ready ina 
few days, when the orders on hand, and such 
as may yet be sent, will be supplied. As the 
Memoir of Nathan Hunt had been examined and 
approved by the Meeting for Sufferings of North 
Carolina Yearly Meeting, it would have been 
proper to state this in the first edition. The 
omission will be supplied in the new edition. 

To avoid the risk and extra cost of sending by 
mail, it may be well for those who wish to pur- 
chase the book, to adopt the plan suggested by a 
correspondent in Indiana, and have a number of 
copies sent together by express, in boxes ; for the 
latter no extra charge will be made. He writes 
—‘ Wishing a copy myself, [ named the Memoirs 
at the close of our Monthly Meeting and obtain- 
ed near fifty subscribers, to which I have since 
made a small addition. The same course was 
taken at a neighboring Monthly Meeting, and 
thirty copies were ordered. Like results would, 
I have no doubt, follow similar efforts in nearly 
all our Monthly Meetings in the West. The 
name of Nathan Hunt is dear to most of our 
members.” 
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Prices: Single copies 50 cents; if sent by 
mail, postage paid, 60 cents ; 12 copies for $5.00 ; 
15 copies, or more, 40 cents each. 


Dustin Yearty Meetina.—It is stated in 
the British Friend, dated 1st inst., that Dublin 
Yearly Meeting opened on the 26th of last month, 
and the business was proceeding in usual course. 
Daniel Williams, Susan Howland and Lydia 
Congdon from America, Joseph Thorp and Henry 
Hopkins from England, and Wm. Miller from 
Scotland, were in attendance. We hope soon to 
be able to furnish our readers with an account of 
the proceedings. 


Marriep, At Friends’ meeting, Lick Creek, on 24th 
of 3d mo. last, Ex1 Linpuey, to Mary, daughter of John 
Towel. 

, At Friends’ meeting, Newberry, on 25th of 
3rd mo. last, Jesse Fraizer, to Repecca Ann, daughter 
of John Wilson. 


, At Friends’ meeting, Lick Creek, on 21st} 


of 4th mo. last, Witutam Trugsioop, to RutH Eten, 
daughter of Silas Dixon. 

, At Friends’ meeting, Newberry, on the 22nd 
of 4th mo. last, Wint1am C. Osporn, to Desoran, 
daughter of Alexander Clark. 

, At the same time and place, Rosert WuiteE, 
to Saran, daughter of Jonathan Lindley. 

The above were all members of Lick Creek Monthly 
Meeting, Orange county, Indiana. 


Diep, On the 25th of 4th mo., in the 32nd year of 
her age, Jane H., wife of George Cattell, and daughter 
of Mahlon and Mary Ann Patterson, a member of 
Short-Creek Monthly Meeting of Friends, Ohio. 

This young friend was naturally of a modest and 
reserved disposition, seldom, in her youthful days, 
indulging in light conversation, but cheerful and hum- 
ble in her feelings, and careful to avoid saying any- 
thing to the injury of others. She was a faithful and 
affectionate wife, a tender and watchful mother, and 


careful that her daily walk should correspond with | 


her profession. Her relatives and friends have the 
consoling assurance that their loss is her eternal gain. 
» Very suddenly, of apoplexy, near Paoli, 
Orange county, Indiana, 3rd mo. 20th, 1858, Jane 
Maris, wife of Thomas Maris, in the 75th year of her 
age, an esteemed Elder of Lick Creek Monthly Meet- 
ing. This dear Friend, though suddenly called from 
works to rewards, has not left her friends and relatives 
without the comfortable hope that their loss is her 
gain. 
——, Atthe residence of her husband, near Friends- 
ville, Blount county, Tennessee, on the 7th inst., Mary 


Ann Enpstey, in the 33rd year of her age, daughter of | 
Ephraim Lee. She was an affectionate wife and con-’ 


sistent member and overseer of Newberry Monthly 
Meeting. 
, On the 3rd inst., CLarissa, aged 1 year and 
6 months, and on the 14th, ABBy ANNA, aged 3 years 
and 7 months, only children of Asa and Emily Breed, 
and members of Weare Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
New Hampshire. 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me.” 
——, In Yorktown, Westchester Co., New York, on 
the 17th of 4th mo. last, Simon Lover. 
He was a useful member and in the station of elder. 


| that office. 


P 


lin book No. 1, the missing record referred to. 
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A prominent feature in the character of this dear 
Friend was his concern for the guarded and religious 
education of the youth of our Society, for which he 
was liberal in his contributions in his lifetime ; and 
by his will and testament, bequeathed all his estate— 
about ten thousand dollars—for a literary fund, un- 
der the direction of the Yearly Meeting of Friends of 
New York, for the benefit of the children of Friends 
in limited circumstances. 

Diep, In North Stonington, Connecticut, after a 
short illness, on the 20th of 2nd month, 1858, Mary A. 
Coins, widow of Abel Collins, in the 86th year of 
her age. She was a zealous and useful member and 
elder of South Kingstown Monthly Meeting of Friends ; 
in the latter capacity she stood more than half a cen- 
tury. She sustained all her duties, religious, rela- 
tive and social, with unswerving fidelity through a 
long and eventful life. And though she possessed 
great susceptibility of feeling, yet, like the sturdy oak 
that defies the blasts of many winters, she stood firm 
through many trials incidental to a probationary life, 
because she made Christ Jesus, the Rock of ages, her 
stay and foundation, whose cause she espoused in early 
life, and in whom she fully believed in all his various 
offices for the redemption of man. She remained firm 
and unwavering to the cause of truth and righteous- 
ness through the vicissitudes which the Society has 
recently passed, and possessing a sound and discrimi- 
nating judgment, and being sanctified by the Great 
Head of the church, was very useful in administering 
the discipline of the Society. Having faithfully labored 
to promote the good of the militant church on earth, 
she is doubtless transplanted to the church triumphant 
in heaven. Though she had often expressed her entire 
faith and confidence in her Redeemer, and her willing- 
ness and resignation to depart, yet she thought it a 
fearful, solemn change to pass through the valley and 
shadow of death; but it was often with her, “ fear no 
evil for I will be with thee,” which promise, we be- 
lieve, was remarkably verified unto her. A short time 
before she ceased to breathe, she appeared to fall into 
a quiet sleep, from which she did not entirely awake, 
and soon her spirit passed away. 


SCHOOL WANTED. 

A young woman—a Friend—who has had several 
| years experience in teaching the usual branches of an 
| English education, is desirous of obtaining a school. 
| Address will be furnished by the Editor of Friends’ 


teview. 


DEATH OF THE LAST PENNSYLVANIA SLAVE. 
From The Lancaster (Pa.) Express, April 28th. 

We some time since noticed that there was but 
one slave leftin this County, of the number manu- 
mitted under the act abolishing slavery in Penn- 
isylvania. That last relic of the “ civilized bar- 
|barism”’ of our fathers is now no more. He died 
}on the 5th inst. at a very advanced age, sup- 
posed by many to be the oldest person in the 
County. His name was Abraham Kirk, and he 
was the slave of Stephen Porter, of Dunmore 
‘township, by whom he was manumitted. His 
| exact age is not known, the Slave Record of the 
| Court of Quarter Sessions in which the date of 
|his birth, and other particulars, were no doubt 
| registered, not being among the other records of 
The index is there, in which it ap- 
ears that Stephen Porter had a slave registered 
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It has been ascertained, however, from 4 
dates, that Kirk was over 103 years old when 
he died, and the presumption is that he was still 
of more advanced age. He was, in many respects, 
a remarkable negro. His memory, and indeed all 
his faculties, were unusually sound to the last 
and he seemed to pass away in the easy, natural 
sleep of a dissulution by old age. He could re- 
member many incidents of the Revolution, some 
of which he related with an interesting minute- 
ness of detail. One in particular, which seemed 
to have made a deep impression upon his mind, 
referred to the services rendered by La Fayette 
in the struggle for American liberty. When a 
young man, in 1781, he assisted in rowing that 
General and his troops across the Susquehannah, 
at Ball Friar. | 

This old slave had a scrupulous regard for 
honesty and the truth. On one occasion, some | 
two or three years ago, he was called to give 
testimony in a case then trying in our court. 
He told a straight-forward story of what he 
knew, and all present were struck with his 
simplicity of manner and evident candor; but 
the attorney interested on the other side felt 
called upon to ply the old fellow with a pretty 
crooked cross-examination, which induced the 
old man to thiuk the lawyer was trying to in- 
duce him to depart from the truth—a_ conclu- 
sion in which he was deubtless not far astray. 
Looking the limb of the law full in the face with 
an earnest gaze, he said, “do you think I came 
here to lie?”’ This satisfied the questioner that 
old Abram had told the truth honestly, and 
would not in the least allow himself to be led 
away from it. 

This old African’s funeral was largely attend- 
ed, for while living, he had been highly respect- 
ed in the neighborhood, as an honest and inoffen- 
sive man Hisremains were i:terred at Penn 
Hill, in Fulton township. 

The last slave ! That solitary figure under the 
head of “Slaves”? which we find in the census 
of Lancaster County for 1850, will disappear 
from the new census. 


A LETTER TO A SOUTHERN FRIEND. 


BY FRED. LAW OLMSTED. 
(Continued from page 590.) 


But still you may doubt if slavery can long 
remain where it is uneconomical. The influences 
I have mentioned might, you will reflect, induce 
a Southerner to continue to employ his slaves 
while he is able; but his ability to do so would 
soon be exhausted if the institution were really 
uneconomical ; in a new country the opportunity 
of employing slaves would soon be lost, owing to 
the superior advantages those would have who 
employed the cheaper labor of freemen ; in fact, 
capital would be rapidly exhausted in the effort 
to sustain the luxury of commanding slaves. 

Such, precisely, is the case. How, then, does 
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it continue? Do not be offended if I answer, by 
constantly borrowing and never paying its debts. 

Look at any part of the United States where 
slavery has predominated for a historic period ; 
compare its present aspect with that it bore when 
peopled only by “heathen salvages,” and you 
will see that the luxury of slaves, and what 
other luxury through their labor has therein 
been enjoyed, have been acquired at an immense 
cost beyond that of mere labor. You will see 
that what has been called the profit ofslave labor has 
been obtained only by filching from the nation’s 
capital—from that which the nation owes its 
posterity—many times the gross amount of all 
the production of that labor.* 

Governor Adams, in a recent message to the 
legislature of South Carolina, intimates that, at 
ten cents a pound, English manufacturers are 
paying too little for the cotton this country sends 
them. I think twice that amount would be too 
little to recompense the country for the loss of 
capital at present involved in its production. I 
believe that, with free labor in Texas, unembar- 
rassed by the inconveniences attending slavery, 
it could have been profitably exported at half 
that price. 

You will still ask how slavery, laboring under 
such economical disadvantages, can take posses- 
sion of any country, to the exclusion or serious 
inconvenience of free labor ? 

Plainly, it may do so by fraud and violence— 
by disregard of the rights of citizens. I will 
not say that these are necessities of its existence, 
only that they are alleged to be so by those who 





* A respectable Southern critic has asked, if evi- 
dences of a spendthrift system of industry, similar to 
those described in the Slave States, might not have 
been found by one disposed to look for them, in the 
Free, and has quoted official testimony of a reduced 
production per acre of one of the crops cultivated in 
New York, as refuting my evidence of the desolating 
effects of slavery in the Seaboard States. 

Waste of soil and injudicious application of labor 
are common in the agriculture of the North, but no- 
where comparably with what is general at the South. 
Nowhere, in any broad agricultural district, does 
such waste appear to have taken place, without a 
present equivalent existing for it. Nowhere is the 
land, with what is attached to it, now less suitable 
and promising for the residence of a refined and 
civilized people, than it was before the operations, 
which have been attended with the alleged waste, were 
commenced. 

I am mistaken if the same is true of Eastern Vir- 
ginia and Carolina, or any other district where slavery 
has predominated for a historic period. The !and, in 
these cases, is positively less capable of sustaining a 
dense civilized community, than it would be if no 
labor at all had ever been expended upon it. Had 
all its original elements of wealth remained intact, had 
it been hitherto entirely reserved from civilized occu- 
pation, it would have sold for more by the acre to-day, 
than it is now to be valued at with all the ameliora- 
tions and constructions which labor has effected upon 
it; labor, in the case of Eastern Virginia, for two 
hundred years, by a community in which the con- 
trolling force has been the boasted Anglo-Saxon, the 
prevailing religion Christian and Protestant. 
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have carried slavery into Texas, as well as by 
those who have sought to establish it in Kansas. 
These missionaries of the institution voluntarily 
make the declaration, and put it deliberately on 
record, that lawless violence and repudiation of 
State pledges must be permitted in order to 
maintain slavery in these regions. Whether 
with reason or not, the purpose to maintain 
slavery is constantly offered and received as a 
sufficient excuse for disregarding not merely 
personal rights under the Constitution, but the 
most solemn treaty-obligations with a foreign na- 
tion. 

When you demand of us to permit slavery in 
our territory, we know that you mean to take 
advantage of our permission, to forbid freedom 
of discussion, and freedom of election; to pre- 
vent an effective public educational system; to 
interrupt and annoy our commerce, to establish 
an irresponsible and illegal censorship of the 
press; and to subject our mails to humiliating 
surveillance. 

And you ask—nay, you demand, and that 
with a threatening attitude—that we shall per- 
mit you to do all this; for what purpose? 

Not because you need an extension of your 
field of labor. Governor Adams, in the message 
to which I have referred, alleges that the poverty 
and weakness of the South are chiefly due to its 
deficiency of laborers. To say that it has too 
few laborers is to say that it has too much terri- 
tory. And that is true. 

I learn from trustworthy and unprejudiced 
sources, that the gentlemen who have carried 
slaves to Kansas, have not done so because they 
believe it to be the most promising field of labor 
for slaves open to them; they do not hesitate to 
admit it to be otherwise. But they have gone 
there as a chivalric duty to their class and to the 
South—that South to which alone their patriotism 
acknowledges a duty. If they succeed in once 
establishing slavery as a State institution, they 
have reason for thinking that Kansas will be 
thereafter avoided, as a plague country would 
be, by free labor. For, to say to an emigrating 
farmer, ‘‘ Kansas is a slave State,’’ is to tell him 
that if he goes thither he will have to pay a 
dear price for everything but land; for tools, 
for furniture, for stock; that he may have to 
dispense during his life—as may his children after 
him—with convenient churches, schools, mills, 
and all elaborate mechanical assistance to his la- 
bor. Thus they calculate—and this is their 
only motive—that two more senators may be 
soon added to the strength of slavery in the go 
vernment. They are only wrong in forgetting 
that free laborers are no longer constrained, by a 
compact with them, to quietly permit this curse 
to be established in Kansas. 

Danger from insurrection is supposed by some 
to be proportionate to density of population, and 
your demand is sometimes urged on the plea 
that an extension of the area subject to the 
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waste of slavery is necessary to be made in order 
to avoid this calamity. 

If one-third of the land included in the pre- 
sent Slave States be given up to the poor whites 
and the buffaloes, and the remainder be divided 
into plantations averaging a square mile in size, 
the present slave population must double in num- 
ber before each of these plantations will be pro- 
vided with a laboring force equal to five able- 
bodied men and women. 

If the policy of thus dispersing capital and labor, 
withholding so much wealth as it does from the 
service of commerce, and involving so much un- 
necessary expenditure, be really persisted in, 
from a fear of a slave rebellion, | think we have 
a right to ask you, the gentlemen who own this 
hazardous property, to provide some less expen- 
sive means of meeting the danger with which it 
threatens you. For, where will this way of 
meeting it carry us? You are unsafe now: if 
safety is to be obtained by greater dispersion, 
how great must it be? In another generation 
you will require the continent, and the tide of 
white immigration will be returning to the old 
world. There is a great significance in the emi- 
gration driven, even now, from the Slave States, 
contrary to the normal inclination of immigra- 
tion, which is always southward and outward, 
into the colder Free States, which already have 
more than twice their density of population.* 

But this is not the reason given by the most 
ardent and talented extensionists. Your favor- 
ite statistician, Mr. DeBow, agrees with the 
South Carolina professor, Dew, who, he says, has 
fully shown how “ utterly vain’’ are the fears of 
those who apprehend danger from a great in- 
crease in the number of slaves. So say many 
others, especially when arguing the military 
strength of the Slave States. 

(To be continued.) 


There can be no friendship where there is no 
freedom. Friendship loves a free air, and will 
not be penned up in straight and narrow in- 
closures. It will speak freely, and act so too; 
and take nothing ill where no ill is meant; nay, 
where it is, it will easily forgive, and forget too, 
upon small acknowledgments. — Penn. 





* The Ceusus tables show that the Slave States have 
sent nearly six times as many of their population into 
the Free Territories as the Free States have sent into 


Slave Territories. Kentucky, alone, has sent into 
Free Territory 60,000 more than all the Free States 
have sent into Slave Territory. Virginia, alone, has 
sent 60,000 more into the Free Territory than all the 
Free States have sent into Slave Territory. North 
Carolina and Tennessee have sent several thousands 
more into the Free Territories than all the Free States 
have sent into Slave Territory. Maryland, with a 
total white population of 418,000, has sent more than 
half as many persons into the Free Territories as all 
the Free States together, with a total white popula- 
of 13,300,000, have sent into the Slave Territories.— 
See Puinam’s Monthly, December, 1856, p. 622. 
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INUNDATIONS OF THE MISSISSIPPI. 


Every mail from the south-west brings us 
melancholy tidings of the overflows on the Mis- 
sissippi river. Long continued rains have swol- 
len the vast volume uf that stream to such an 
extent that it has inundated the whole country 
in Louisiana for many hundreds of miles. At 
the city of New Orleans the aspect of things is 
fearful, the water being even with the wharves at 
Canal and Customstreets, and steamers arriving in 
port appear to be coming right up to the stores. 
The city lies low; the streets ascending from the 
levee, so that, standing in the body of the town, 
one looks up hill to the river. This is the general 
character of the country about the Mississippi in 
that State. It slopes downward from the river 
bank, and thus, when a breach occurs in the 
latter, the prodigious flood pouring through the 
gap flows even faster than the ordinary rapid run 
of the stream, and descending into the great 
broad valley, spreads out over a vast surface. A 
crevasse or breach is therefore a serious matter. 
The river water is very muddy, because it bears 
in solution a great quantity of the soil washed 
off by the rains and drained into the numerous 
tributaries. In its descent through the long and 
tortuous course of the Mississippi, this water de- 
posits a portion of its sediment upon the bed of 
river, which is thus constantly elevated. How- 
ever perfect the levees may be, therefore, cre- 
vasses will occur of necessity, or the water will 
overflow the top of the bank. 

The inundations of the Nile have always been 
a blessing to the dwellers in its vicinity, as they 
fertilize the soil, and enable the cultivators to 
rear crops which, otherwise, they could not. The 
overflows of the Mississippi are, on the contrary, 
regarded as a devastating evil. Many sugar and 
cotton plantations are ruined by them, houses 
are swept away, cattle, hogs, and other live stock 
are drowned, and crops are destroyed. The most 
fearful danger of all lies in the probable breeding 
of malarious disease. Whenever the spring 
freshets bring sach terrible crevasses as at pre- 
sent, the people feel lively apprehensions that 
upon their subsidence the pestilential marsh left 
behind in the overflowed districts will induce an 
aggravation of the regular summer epidemical 
diseases. They have had such awful experience 
of yellow fever in New Orleans, that they are 
keenly alive to the possibilities of its return or 
aggravation in any emergency that happens to 
arise. It is true that opinions differ among the 
medical authorities of that city as to whether the 
epidemic is fostered or produced by the influence 
of the swampy regions, yet the popular mind re- 
gards with suspicious dread the inundations, 
and even couples them with probable yellow 
fever. 

Just above New Orleans there has been going 
on for some time a great breach called the Bell 
crevasse. Qne of the swamp commissioners was 
at the last accounts endeavoring to stop it, and 
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the Bee supposes that he will “ resort to his ac- 
customed practice of drainage, and will use new 
breaches for the purpose—one to drain the water 
off above, and the other to lead it off below, so 
that he can get fairly at work at the crevasse it- 
self.” This excessively ingenious plan shows how 
little is really known in that quarter of the most 
effectual mode of stopping breaches. The te- 
ceeding of the water generally does the work be- 
fore those who undertake it. 

The size of these openings may be judged by 
the dimensions of that at Point Lookout, where 
the water is running through rapidly to the depth 
of six or eight feet, anda mile in width. Should 
this breach continue it will submerge all the low 
country from Lake Providence down to the lower 
parishes. Another, at Lane’s Landing, sixty miles 
above Vicksburg, is doing immense damage. In 
Madison Parish, La., the breaks are too numer- 
ous and extensive to render it possible to close 
any of them, and the whole region is a perfect 
sea. In Bolivar and Washington counties, Mis- 
sissippi, some of the worst breaks have occurred, 
and the damage is incalculable. The upper por- 
tion of Carrol parish, La., and the lower portion 
of Arkansas, have suffered considerably. At 
Kentucky Bend, the river has made a new cut 
off for itself, which is thought a great improve- 
ment. It is two hundred yards wide, with a 
deep channel. We can only convey an idea of 
the mischief done by saying, that nearly one- 
fourth of the land on the Mississippi, from Ar- 
kansas down to its mouth has been overflowed. 
—N. A. and U. S. Gazette. 


From the New York Evening Post. 
THE HABITS OF FISH. 

Remarks made by Rosert L. Pett, President of the 
American Institute, at the Farmers’ Club. 
(Continued from page 570.) 

The Sucker (Cyprinus Teres).—This is a 
still, dingy-colored, lazy fish, and is particularly 
fond of basking in the sun, with its head towards 
the inlet, holding on by suction to some stone or 
root. Its mouth is shaped much like that of the 
sturgeon—the eyes are very large and without 
eyelids. Suckers sometimes grow sixteen inches 
in length in my ponds, and weigh one and a half 
pounds, but their flesh is not much prized as 
food. 1 have examined this fish thoroughly, 
and find his organs have not the least connexion 
with those of respiration, his olfactory nerves 
are very large, and have, on that account, been 
taken for his brain, and he has no external ear; 
he has three winding tubes in his head, which 
terminate in a bag filled with nervous marrow, 
containing three hard bones—this constitutes the 
whole organ of hearing—and the organ of taste 
is more imperfect still; the tongue has not even 
the papilla, and the nerves branch off to the gills ; 
the motion of the heart is far more independent 
of the spinal marrow and brain than in the 
higher orders of animals, and possesses motion 
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for a very long time after the brain is destroyed. 
These remarks apply to nearly all fish—at least 
I have not found an exception in my examina- 
tions. The first impulse in swimming comes 
from the tail, which, with its fin, serves as a 
rudder, to give direction to the motions of the 
fish, and the other fins regulate the position, and 
guide him through his native element. Fish 
smell the bait much further than they can see, 
and I have no doubt, from experiments that have 
been tried in my ponds, that their sense of smell 
is exceedingly acute, and their hearing sufficient- 
ly developed to be perfectly susceptible of all 
simple sounds, having the same acoustic appara- 
tus that is found in the centre of an animal’s 
ear, but being enclosed in the bones of the skull 
in such a manner that the vibratory motion in 
water of sound comes in contact with the audi- 
tory nerve, and thus produces the sensation of 
hearing. The eye of the sucker, and many 
other fishes, is globular, with a flat cornea, and 
is consequently not extended as far into the field 
of vision as the eyes of terrestrial animals, which 
require an extraneous aqueous humor to keep the 
eye convex ; fish do not, because the element in 
which they live is equivalent, and keeps the 
outer tunics always moist. Therefore, there 
being no tears for lubricating purposes, I have 
never found a lachrymal sac. There is a won- 
derful contrivance of nature in the constitution 
of voracious 
them to bear against the pressure of water at 
great depths in ‘the ocean, consisting of a hard} 


bone with an opening into it for the « optic nerve. 
Fish that inhabit shoal water possess a mem- 
braneous eye, and if forced into deep water they 
would immediately become blind—consequently 
you can judge accurately how deep any species 


of fish are enabled to swim. Fish having no 
eyelids, must necessarily sleep with their eyes 
wide open, and are probably always enabled to 
see when danger is at hand; they see to a very 
great distance in clear water, but turbid water 
renders their vision indistinct. The whale can 
distinguish a boat nearly two miles off. I have 
noticed, on removing the sucker from the water, 
that the light at first appears to paralyze the 
optic nerve, but soon thereafter the pupil di- 
minishes in size, and the fish probably sees as 
well as a person would with his eyes immersed 
in water. On replacing him in bis proper ele- 
ment he appears to be confused, and swims 
against any object that may be opposite to him. 
This experiment I have often tried, and never 
knew it to fail. The sucker is acutely sensible 
to the touch of the human hand, and his sense 
of smelling enables him to detect food, or ene- 
mies, at a very great distance. I have placed 
food with the oil of rhodium on it, at one end of 
a large pond, and have noticed the sucker, ac- 
companied by the carp, perch and shiner, at the 
other end, immediately turn and swim toit. I 
have then placed a dog in the water at one end, ' 


salt water fishes’ eyes, enabling! g 


and observed great uneasiness among the fish at 
the other end. Taste is probably the most weak 
of their senses, as they appear to swallow all sorts 
of food with avidity. Still, their flavor is influ- 
enced to a great degree by the nature and quality 
of their food, and this is the reason why the 
same fish vary so much in flavor on different 
coasts. A few fish improve in firmness and 
flavor as they advance in years, but, generally 
speaking, they grow coarse. fish are invariably 
in the best condition for the table while full of 
ova. After depositing their spawn they grow 
thin, and become unwholesome; the muscles 
appear bluish and transparent, owing to the ex- 
traordinary muscular exhaustion which they 
necessarily undergo during that interesting sea- 
son. Fish surpass in fecundity all other ani- 
mals; there have been counted in the sturgeon 
one million six hundred thousand ova; in the 
mackerel, one hundred and twenty-nine thou- 
sand; in the carp, one hundred and sixty-eight 
thousand; in the pike, one hundred and sixty- 
seven thousand. 

The SturGEON (Accipenser).—This remarka- 
ble fish much resembles the shark, and is covered 
with bony prominences ranged in longitudinal 
rows, the nostrils and eyes are on the side of the 
head, the snout projecting, body long and slender, 
mouth small and devoid of teeth; it is an amaz- 
ingly strong and vigorous fish, and continues to 
grow until it reaches twenty feet in length; it 
is mild and inoffensive, and feeds on worms and 
animalcula ; its bones are entirely cartilaginous ; 
its flesh is much esteemed by many—it is deli- 
cate, the color of salmon, and when properly 
cooked, nearly resembles veal; it was in high 
repute among the Romans and Greeks, and was 


| brought to the table with great pomp, ornamented 


| with flowers and accompanied with music. Ca- 
viare is prepared from the roe, and used as an 
article of food during the Lenten season of the 
Greek church. Under the mouth there hang 
pendent four cini, which so much resemble 
worms, that frogs, and occasionally small fish, 
nibble at them, and are at once seized and swal- 
lowed. The tail is its propelling instrument, 
with which it operates upon the water precisely 
like an oar when sculling a boat. The other 
fins are called into requisition in balancing, 
turning round, and stopping suddenly; the fin 
on the back, near the tail, performs the inter- 
esting office of keel, which is placed underneath 
on boats. Were it so placed on the sturgeon, 
he could not feed on the bottom, and might 
ground in shoal water. The gills of this fish 
fulfil the office of lungs; their fringes are so 
constructed as to subject the venous blood to 
the action of the water, which is driven through 
them forcibly by the motion of the jaws. I once 
closed the gill covers, and death ensued in a very 
short time by suffocation; and on another occa- 
sion fastened them open, in such a manner that 
the mouth could not exert a pressure to re- 
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acton the water, and death ensued immedi- 
ately. 

The mouth of the sturgeon is a complete 
force pump, and is constantly employed driving 
water through the fringes of the gills with 
great force. The mouth of the lizzard, frog and 
toad may be called a bellows, by means of which 
the animal forces air into its lungs, which are 
composed of long, narrow cylinders, extending 
from one end of their bodies to the other; they 
may be killed ina few minutes by fastening 
their mouths open, when they die for want of 
air. All animals that breathe atmospheric air 
have two hearts united, called a double heart, 
one of which throws all the blood into the lungs, 
and the other forces it through all the arteries 
in the body; both are force pumps, and both 
have valves. Fish are cold-blooded, and have 
but one heart of the gills, which answers the 
same purpose as the heart of the lungs in ani- 
mals. Whales are warm-blooded, breathe air, 
and are, therefore, supplied with a heart and 
lungs, but no gills; consequently, a whale is not 
afish. A fish cannot breathe air or water alone; 
they must be mixed, and therefore it would seem 
to follow that a fish is not an animal. 

The digestive apparatus of the sturgeon is 
simple and complete, and is capable of secreting 
gastric juice very rapidly, and in great abund- 
ance. To prove this, I killed one five hours 
after he had swallowed a frog, but there was 
nothing remaining of it in his stomach except 
two small bones. 

Surprise has been expressed by gentlemen that 
I could fresh waterize salt-water fish. Now, the 
fact probably is, that all fish were originally salt- 
water fish, and inhabitants of the ocean ; but the 
Deity having implanted in them habits of wander- 
ing, they have been gradually dispersed through 
out all the waters tributary to the great oceans, 
and carried by birds to every pond, lake and 
pool on the face of the earth, which teemed 
with countless thousands of organized insects, 
propagating their species to supply them with 
food. Man, animals and fish can, at all times, 
change their residence, and soon become aceli- 
mated to any locality. 

(To be continued.) 


If man be the index or epitome of the world, 
as philosophers tell us, we have only to read our- 


selves well, to be learned init. But because 
there is nothing we less regard than the charac- 
ters of the Power that made us, which are so 
clearly written upon us, and the world he has 
given us, and can best tell us what we are and 
should be, we are even strangers to our own 
genius: the glass in which we should see that 
true, instructing, and agreeable variety, which 
is to be observed in nature, to the admiration of 
that wisdom, and adoration of that Power, which 
made us all.— Penn. 
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THE GRASSHOPPERS. 


The vast swarms of grasshoppers which have 
been devastating the prairies of Texas, steered a 
northeast course upon their departure thence, 
and as they rose toa great height from the ground, 
as though for a long journey, it is a melancholy 
conclusion that they are coming in this direc. 
tion. Myriads of them are now eating up 
vegetation in Ohio. It is, therefore, no very 
violent supposition that Pennsylvania, with a 
rather milder climate than Iowa, is not unlikely 
to be visited by them. These insects are not 
like the common grasshopper, which are every 
summer found in our fields and roads, but are 
the size of a locust, with the same gregarious 
habits. The ordinary grasshopper is weak of 
wing, and never rises to a great height, whereas 
the legions which have so repeatedly desolated 
Utah and Texas, rise far into the upper air, and 
move off together to great distances, like wild 
geese. They appear in innumerable hosts, and 
instead of scattering, alight in a body upon some 
devoted locality, which they attack and destroy 
with the systematic movement of an army. 
They will thus eat up a crop of corn or cotton 
in a very short time. In Utah this plague 
visited the growing cereals with utter destruc- 
tion as often as three times in one season, so 
that the afflicted Mormons were reduced to ex- 
tremities for food. They seem now to have at- 
tacked our frontier States, and to be moving 
gradually into the body of the republic. The 
horrors of famine have never been felt in our 
country, and accustomed to the most prolific 
abundance, it is a calamity to which no one has 
ever looked, yet these grasshoppers are a terrible 
visitation to a region.— North American. 


WARS OF ENGLAND AND THEIR COST. 


Of 127 yeurs, terminating in 1815, England 
spent 95 in war and 62 in peace. The war of 
1688, after lasting nine years, and raising our 
expenditure in that period to thirty-six millions, 
was ended by the treaty of Ryswick in 1697. 
Then came the war of the Spanish succession, 
which began in 1702, concluded in 1718, and 
absorbed sixty-two and a half millions of our 
money. Next was the Spanish war of 1739, 
settled finally at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1748, after 
costing us nearly fifty-four millions. Then came 
the seven years’ war of 1756, which terminated 
with the treaty of Paris in 1763,{in the course of 
which we spent 112 millions. The next was the 
American war of 1775, which lasted eight years. 
Our national expenditure in this time was 136 
millions. The French Revolutionary war began in 
17938, lasted nine year, and exibited an expend- 
iture of 464 millions. The war against Bona- 
parte began in 1803 and ended in 1815. During 
those twelve years we spent 1,159 millions, 771 
of which were raised by taxes, 388 by loans. In 
the Revolutionary war we borrowed 201 millions ; 
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in the American 104 millions; in the seven 
years’ war 60 millions; in the Spanish war of 
1739, 29 millions ; in the war of the Spanish 
succession 323 millions; in the war of 1688 
twenty millions; total borrowed in theseven wars, 
during 65 years, about 834 millions. In the 


same time we raised by taxes 1,189 millions ; 
thus forming a total expenditure of 2,023 mil- 
lions !—Zondon Herald of Peace 


For Friends’ Review. 


(The first two of the following stanzas were published in the 
Review of the 27th of the Third month. As a further illustration 
of the same thought, three verses have been added. The writer 
has thought, that if the addition should be considered worthy of 
publication, it m ght be well to insert the whole.]} 


BE GENTLE AND KIND. 
Luke, chapter 8th. 


Be gentle and kind to the weak and the erring, 
Be gentle and kind to the desolate heart ; 
Un each stricken spirit thy pity conferring, 
Peace, comfort and hope to the wandering impart. 


In accents of pity the Saviour has spoken, 
The turbulent spirit has left its abode ; 

The “ fetters and chains” of delusion are broken, 
The wanderer is brought to his home and his God. 


Like dew on the desert, on spirits in prison 
Distills the soft speech of a Fry’s loving heart ; 
The day-star of hope in the soul has arisen, 
The torments of sin and pollution depart. 


She walks in her beauty, midst anguish and sighing, 
Where war’s mangled victims all bleeding appear ; 
She speaks,—there’s a smile on the face of the dying, 
And healing and hope with sweet FLozencx are near. 


* Gome forth!” “ peace, be still!” hear the Drx’s kind 
greeting, 
In tones soft and sweet as the hymns of the blessed ; 
No longer his frenzied-toned utterance repeating, 
The tempest-tossed spirit finds sunshine and rest. 


‘TIS GOOD TO LIVE. 
BY ANN PRESTON. 


I thank thee, Father, that I live! 

I thank thee for these gifts of thine,— 

For bending skies of heavenly blue, 
And stars divine. 

For this green earth where wild, sweet airs, 

Like forest spirits, joyous stray, 

For winding stream and trees and flowers, 
Beside its way. 


But more I thank thee for true hearts, 

That bear sweet gifts of love to me; 

Whom mine enfolds, and feels that this 
Is love of Thee! 


Drear hours, I know, will darkly come, 

November days of cloud and rain, 

But thus must hearts, like wintry fields 
Revive again ! 


I thank Thee, Father, that I live! 
Tho’ wailings fill this earth of Thine ; 
To labor for Thy suffering ones 

Is joy divine ! 


And even I, though weak and poor, 

May bear some word of life from Thee ; 

A beam of hope may reach some heart, 
Even through me! . 


REVIEW. 


From the New Bedford Mercury, 


SONNET. 


To , after hearing her speak at Friends’ Meeting 
Sunday morning, May 9. 
O! Teacuer, earnest, eloquent and true, 
How sweet the music of thy flute-like voice; 
Hushing to silence every worldly noise; 
Our melting souls directing to the view 
Of virtue’s charms; resting like Hermon’s dew 
On humbled hearts, and bidding them rejoice 
A Father’s love to feel, and fix the choice 
On joys divine, and pleasures ever new. 
Deep in my heart of hearts I feel the power 
Of those soft pleadings, spirit-winged and clear; 
Oh! may the influence of that hallowed hour 
Be to my thought and memory ever dear; 
Rich in an earnest of that heavenly dower, 
Promised to all who hold a Saviour near. 


J. B.C. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


Foreian INTELLIGENCE.—Liverpool dates are to the 
12th inst. 


Enetanp.—In reply to an inquiry in the House of 
Commons, Disraeli stated that the Government disap- 
proved the proclamation of the Governor General of 
India confiscating the lands in the Kingdom of Oude. 
Resolutions had been introduced into both Houses of 
Parliament censuring the Government for its pablica- 
tion of its despatches to the Governor Gencral in re- 
gard to this proclamation. Lord Ellenborough as- 
sumed the sole responsibility of this act and resigned 
his post in the Ministry. His resignation was ac- 
cepted. It was thought thatthe resolution of censure 
would be adopted. The House of Commons had dis- 
agreed to the amendment of the House of Lords to the 
Jewish bill, and admitted Baron Rothschild as a mem- 
ber of its committee to confer with a committee of the 
House of Lords. The bill abolishing the property 
qualification for members of Parliament had passed to 
a second reading. Notice had been given in the House 
of Commons of a bill to establish a system of voting 
by ballot. 

Sir Henry Bulwer has been appointed minister to 
Constantinople. All the cable of the Atlantic tele- 
graph was on board the Niagara and Agamemnon, and 
would depart on the trip to test the machinery on the 
25th inst. 

The Enropean and American Telegraph Company 
via the Azores, were about issuing proposals for lay- 
ing their cable. Sir Colin Campbell is to be created 
@ peer in consequence of his military services in India. 


France.—The commission appointed to consider the 
claims of Professor Morse, has recommended that the 
Government of France should give him 400,000f. for 
the use of his system in that country. Trade con- 
tinued to improve. Increased orders from the United 
States had been received at Lyons. 

The second election in the Fifth Circumscription of 
Paris had resulted in the success of the opposition 
candidate. 


Spainr.—A telegraphic dispatch of the 7th inst., 
stated that the Cortes had been suddenly prorogued. 
Some of the ministers had tendered their resignations. 


Portuaat.—The election had resulted in favor of 
the candidates of the Government. The new Queen 
was on a visit to the Queen of England. The wine 
disease had again made its appearance. 

Napies.—Several fresh shocks of earthquake had 
occurred, doing much damage. : 

Germany.—lIn the smaller States of Germany a feel- 
ing against the overgrown military establishments has 
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shown itself in the national representation. The re-, until adjournment. 
presentatives of Saxony have rejected the whole of the 
war estimates of that kingdom as being much too high. 
The town of Frankenstein, in Silesia, was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire, on the 28th ult. Sixteen persons 
perished in the flames. . 

Denmark.—The preliminary work had been com- 
menced for the construction of four large coast bat- 
teries, forming the first part of the works for the de- 
fence of Copenhagen. 

Inpia.—Calcutta dates are to the 9th ult. Symp- 
toms were observable of disaffection in the north west, 
and measures were urged to prevent a sudden outbreak 
of the Sikhs. 

The plunder and destruction of property at Luck- 
now, by tbe soldiery had been immense, but strong 
measures had at length been adopted to preserve 
order and prevent further plunder. Sir C. Campbell 
had urgently demanded immediate and large rein- 
forcements, on account of the great losses sustained 
by his army. Itis stated that, notwithstanding the 
capture of Lucknow, Oude is still in full insurrection, 
and that the revolt is daily extending. 

Brazit.—The Pedro Seguendo Railway was inaugu- 
rated the 29th of 3d mo. last, in the presence of 
the Emperor and Empress, and a great concourse of 
the people. The extent finished is only forty miles, 
about a hundred miles yet remaining to be completed. 

Maracaiso.—Dates to the 4th inst., from Maracaibo 
have been received. Several of the family of the late 
Presideut Monagas had arrived as prisoners, the Ex- 
President being in prison at Caraccas. The National 
Convention is to assemble in the Seventh month, the 
members of which are to be chosen by a vote of the 
whole people. 

Domestic.—Illinois was visited, on the evening of 
the 15th inst., by one of the most violent and destruc- 
tive tornadoes ever known in that section of the coun- 
try. At Bloomington, Hudson, El Paso, Chenoa, Lex- 
ington, Towanda, and other places great numbers of 
houses were blown down and completely demolished, 
others were moved from their foundations, unroofed 
or partially injured, trees were uprooted, railway trains 
blown from the track, miles of fencing scattered by 
the winds, and a great number of bridges destroyed by 
the freshet consequent upon the heavy rains A num- 
ber of persons were injured by the falling houses, 
some, it was feared, fatally. 

The Secretary of the Interior has consented, at the 
request of the settlers’ Mass Convention of Kansas, to 
postpone the sale of public lands in that Territory 
until the 1st and 15th of Eleventh month next. 

Brigham Young has abdicated his post as Governor 
of Utah, and Gov. Cummings was, at last accounts, 
within thirty miles of Salt Lake city, accompanied by 
an eseort of Mormons. Most of the women and child- 
ren had left the city. Orders have been issued by the 
Secretary of the Navy for the immediate fitting out of 
steamers to proceed to the Gulf of Mexico, for the pur- 
pose of protecting American vessels from search by 
British cruisers. 

Coneress.—In the Senate, on the 19th inst., a num- 
ber of memorials were presented. A message from 
the President enclosing a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy, on the subject of British aggressions in the 
Gulf of Mexico was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. The bill* repealing the fishing 
bounties was taken up, the amendments repealing the 
duties on salt and sugar were voted down, and the 
bill was passed. Anumber of private bills were passed 
on the 20th, including one allowing the officers and 
seamen of the Kane expedition the same pay as was 
given to those in the expedition under Lieut. De Haven. | Vallandigham was declared entitled to bis seat, and 
A bill for regulating the rates of foreign postage was| he was sworn in. A bill giving to a private company 
introduced, after which the Homestead bill was taken | the privilege of constructing a Passenger Railway on 
up and its passage advocated by Johnson of Tennessee! Pennsylvania Avenue, was passed. 
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Communications from the Secre- 
tary of War conveying the latest information relative 
to the Atrato expedition were received on the 2lst. 
A bill for the removal of the Revenue buildings at the 
quarantine station, New York was appropriately re- 
ferred, when the Senate proceeded to the considera- 
tion of private bills, forty or fifty of which were passed, 
almost clearing the private calendar. On the 22d, the 
Committee on Finance reported a bill to authorize the 
raising of a loan of fifteen millions of dollars. Resolu- 
tions requesting the President to furnish information 
respecting the seizure of the American ship Tampico 
on the African coast by the British, and outrages by 
English cruisers in the Gulf of Mexico, were agreed to; 
also, resolutions requesting the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury to report to the Senate specific estimates for re- 
trenchment and reform in the expenditures of the 
Government, and to remedy the evils of expenditures 
over the regular appropriations. A bill authorizing 
the construction of six small war steamers of light 
draft was read twice. The Homestead bill was then 
debated until adjournment. On the 24th, Senator 
Douglas introduced a bill for facilitating communica- 
tion between the Atlantic and Pacific States by Tele- 
graph, and also one giving the President extraordinary 
powers for the prevention and redress of outrages on 
the flag and citizens of the United States. The Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary reported that Bright and Fitch, 
of Indiana, are entitled ta their seats: The bill au- 
thorizing a loan of $15,000,000 was taken up and 
amended by making it a coupon loan and reducing 
the inierest to five per cent. The $15,000,000 Loan 
bill was discussed in the Senate on the 25th. 

In the House of Representatives, a resolution was 
adopted on the 19th, calling on the President for in- 
formation relative to the Sloo-Tehuantepec grant, in- 
cluding his instructions on the subject to minister 
Forsythe; also, whether the grant has passed into the 
hands of other parties, and whether any mail contract 
has been made; and if so, with whom, and on what 
security. A report from the Committee on Printing, 
was adopted, ordering the publication of 200,000 cop- 
ies of the agricultural portion of the Patent Office 
report; also, resolutions from the same Committee to 
suspend the printiug of the narrative of Gov. Stevens 
expedition ; to prevent the printing of extra copies of 
the volume of charts of the Pacific Railroad Survey, 
and to print 3,000 instead of 10,000 extra copies of 
the second volume of Emory’s Mexican Boundary Sur- 
vey. The House then went into Committee of the 
Whole on the Civil Appropriation bill, which was 
amended and reported to the House. This bill passed 
the House on the 20th, the appropriation of $1,000,000 
for the capital extension being first stricken out, and 
a similar amount for the Washing Aqueduct retained. 
On the 21st, a communication from the Secretary of 
the Treasury, asking for a loan of $15,000,000, was 
referred to the Committee of Ways and Means. The 
resolution from the Committee on Elections, for the 
admission of Phelps and Kavanaugh as members from 
Minnesota, then came up, and was debated till adjourn- 
ment. The discussion was resumed on the 22nd, when 
the resolution, as reported by the Committee was 
adopted. The resolution provides that Phelps and 
Kavanaugh be sworn in, but that this shall not pre- 
clude a contest of their rights to seats which may be 
hereafter instituted by persons having the right to do 
so. Phelps and Kavanaugh were then sworn in, after 
which the Ohio contested election cases were debated 
and postponed. Business relating to the District of 
Columbia was taken up and considered on the 24th. 
On the 25th, the Ohio contested election coming up, 






























































